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sistance in helping toward that readjustment which must soon come 
to much that is out-of-date in our grade teaching of history. 

Work and play in colonial days. By Mary Holbrook MacElroy, State 
normal school, Oswego, New York. [Everychild's series] (New 
York: Macmillan company, 1917. 163 p.) 
This is a very serviceable little book. It is well adapted to its intended 
use as supplementary reading for children of the grade schools. The 
style is clear and suitable, the subjects of the book are well chosen, and 
the whole is excellently presented. Here a child will get a simple and 
wholesome account and view of the pioneer children of old New Eng- 
land. The games, playthings, and clothes of the youngsters, their 
manners, discipline, and tasks, their schooling and books, are all set forth 
in an intimate and appealing manner. The test of the book is in its 
use. I have tried it on a group of children of about six to eight years 
of age, and found that it not only held their attention, but stimulated 

the asking of questions. 

W. T. Root 

National governments and the world war. By Frederick A. Ogg, profes- 
sor of political science in the University of Wisconsin, and Charles 
A. Beard, director of the bureau of municipal research, New York 
City. (New York: Macmillan company, 1919. 603 p. $2.50) 
Mr. Ogg and Mr. Beard, who have written extensively-used books 
on government, were eminently qualified to write a text for use while 
the struggle was on to " make the world safe for democracy. ' ' First, they 
contrast English, American, and French ideals as embodied in certain 
well-known state papers and in speeches of statesmen with the mouthings 
of William II and the constitution of Prussia, where one was "king, by 
the grace of God." Then follow 150 pages devoted almost entirely to 
the national government of the United States. This portion includes a 
chapter on our government in war time which sets forth its varied activi- 
ties in winning the war. The governments of the allies take up 370 
pages. One need not conclude from the small amount of space devoted 
to "Democracy in Italy" (16 pages) that democracy there is altogether 
like snakes in Ireland. The authors frankly confess its backward condi- 
tion, but add that ' ' in thirty years Italy has achieved a record of economic 
growth and social reform of which any nation may be proud," and speak 
somewhat optimistically of the future of democracy in that land. Noth- 
ing is said about Russia, which was one of the allies down to the close 
of 1917. 

In the 121 pages devoted to the central powers (96 to Germany, 25 to 
Austria-Hungary) one finds good illustrations of unfree governments. 



